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LADY ANNE ISABELLA BYRON 


S the sole daughter and heiress of Sir Ralph Milbanke, 

- Bart. (who has taken the name of Necl) by Judith, sister to 
the late Visceunt Wentworth. She marricd Lord Byron on 
the 2d January, 1815; by whom she has had one daughter. 
‘The portrait prefixed to this number will shew that she is a 
beautiful woman; and from one of Lord Byron’s poems on his 
domestic circumstances, called ‘ A Sketch from Private Life,’ 
published in our number for May, we collect, that her ac- 
quirements are considerable; that she has a philosophic mind 
which neither passion nor circumstances can materiaily alter; 
and that though her talents, like hcr person and rank, are su- 
perior, they have never rendered her in the least vain; but that 
with meekness, patience, and humility, she is, nevertheless, i- 
flexible and unforgiving to the faults of others ; if we may draw 
any conclusion concerning her character from her conduct in a 
particular instaae, and one that affected her so nearly. We 
quote Lord Byron’s description of his wife’s virtues and per- 
fections, which is written with great feeling and energy ; and, 
- proceeding from him at such a moment, gives a better concep- 
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tion of her characteristic peculiarities, than can at this time be 
drawn from any other source. 


** Foil’d was perversion by that youthful mind, 
Which flattery fool’d not—baseness could not blind— 
Deceit infect not—nor contagion soil— 

Indulgence weaken—nor example spoil— 
Nor master’d science tempt her to look down 
On humbler talents with a pitying frown— 
Nor genius swell—nor beauty render vain— 
Nor envy ruffle to retaliate pain— — 

Nor fortune change-—pride raise—nor passion bow— 
Nor virtue teach austerity—till now. 

Serenely purest of her sex that live, 

But wanting one sweet weakness—to forgive : 
Too shock’d at faults her soul can never know, 
She deems that all should be like her below— 
Foe to all vice, yet hardly virtue’s friend, 
For virtue pardons those she would amend.”’ 


However ungrateful it may be to advert to domestic occur- 
rences, which have destroyed the peace of a family, whose for- 
tune had given them all that they could wish, yet the affair is 
now become so general a theme of conversation, that our duty 
demands it:—at the latter end of last year, reports were first 
spread in the higher circles of some unfortunate difference sub- 
sisting between man and wife, and were soon after published 
in those fomentors of public and private discord, the daily 
prints. At first it was said that “ a matrimonial separation had 
taken place, in consequence of Lord Byron’s having broadly 
intimated, in a poetical flight of fancy, that her ladyship had 
his free consent to leave his house, and return to her relatives. 
This the lady soon afterwards did, taking with her, in a post- 
chaise, the child and its nurse, to the great astonishment of her 
husband.” But afterwards, on the 24th of February last, a 
further explanation was attempted to be given by a morning 
paper. “ The sudden and regretted separation between an ami- 
able lady and her lord, is said to have arisen from his lordship 
having introduced a fascinating actress to their table without 
the previous knowledge or approbation of her ladyship, who 
decmed the visit an indecorous intrusion cn her domestic com- 
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forts.” ‘To which was added, that “ the lady was united to her 
right honourable partner without a previous marriage-scttie- 
ment, although her fortune and expectations are very large.” 

In a letter from Sir Ralph Noel, the father of Lady Byron, 
addressed to the editor of the Morning Chronicle, in answer to a 
paragraph which appeared in that paper, stating that a conspiracy 
existed against the domestic peace of Lord B——, the worthy 
baronet explains a conversation he had with the editor, and 
says—“ I told you, in the most decided manner, that J kuew 
no conspiracy of the kind had ever existed ; that the report 
was utterly false; and I gave you my word of honour that the 
step taken by Lady Byron was the result of her own unbiassed 
judgement, and that her parents and friends interfered only when 
called upon by her to afford her their support. In the necessity 
of the step, indeed, her friends fully concurred, but in the 
suggestion of it they had no concern. I repeat that no con- 
spiracy whatever existed against Lord Byron’s domestic peace.” 

Whatever was the cause of this unhappy dispute (and from 
these vague reports but little can be gathered, and we believe 
the true cause does, and perhaps ever will remain unknown), 
there can be but one opinion, that it must have been of a very 
scrious nature to induce his lordship to sell his books, break up 
his establishment, and, as asserted in the Morning Chronicle of 
the 23d April ult. to sign his name to a formal separation, 
and leave his native country.—“ The legal instrument of sepa- 
ration is signed by Lord and Lady Byron ; and this day the noble 
lord takes his departure for the continent. Husband and wife are 
separated ; and the noble lord, we are sorry to say, quits las 
country, perhaps for ever.” 

After the affectionate concessions, so feelingly expressed in 
the first poem of ‘ l’are thee well!’ the respectful tribute to her 
worth in the second, and having exposed the infamy of the 

‘character by whom her ladyship had been influenced, we had 
hoped that these productions, and the kind interference of mu- 
tual friends, might have brovight about a reconciliation, If the 
true and only reason of separation has been assigned, it is 
strange that the parties should have proeceded to such extremes, 
We commend the endeavours of those writers whe haye ad- 
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vocated Lord Byron’s cause with this design. Of the extent 
of blame attributable to his Lordship, it is not easy to judge ; 
but that a confidant should have ‘so far interfered as by insinu- 
ations, perhaps unfounded, to throw an insuperable bar in the 
way of reconciliation (if such, as we are led to suppose, was 
the case), cannot be too much reprobated and condemned, 
The remark, however, of Sir Ralph Noel, that “ in the neces- 
sity of the step, indeed, her friends fully concurred,” and the 
jegal instrument of separation which was afterwards signed, 
fully justify us in supposing, that all hope of a reconciliation 
is now at an end; and that there must have been something 
more in the affair than “ meets the eye.” If not, the austerity 
of the lady’s character must, in the opinion of the world, take 
something from those amiable traits ascribed to her in his lord- 
ship’s nervous and impressive lines, quoted in the preceding 
part of this paper. 


Mercy “‘ is twice bless’d ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes;”’ 








** It is an attribute of God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice ;——— 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.”’ 





Lord Byron is descended from an ancient and noble family, 
several members of which have distinguished themselves in 
various reigns since the thirteenth century: their names occur 
in D..omsday Book ; and they were early seated at the lordship 
of Clayton, in Lancashire. Sir Richard Byron, who died in 
1398, acquired possessions in Nottingham by marrying the ‘ 
heiress of Colewick: his descendant, Sir John Byron, took 
part with Henry, Ear! of Richmond, at the battle of Bosworth; 
and died in 1488. Sir Nicholas Byron, a great-grandson of 
Sir John, distinguished himself as an active and enterprising 
soldier in the wars of the Low Countries, in 1642, and was ap- 
pointed governor of Chester: his two sons died without issue; 
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and his younger brother, Sir John, became heir male: he had 
eleven sons, most of whom distinguished themselves for their 
loyalty in_ the reign of Charles I. and two of the brothers, Sir 
Thomas Byron and Sir John, afterwards first Lord Byron, are 
mentioned in very honourable terms by the historian Claren- 
don: his brother Richard was second Lord Byron; he was 











knighted by Charles I. and had a command at the battle 


of Edgehill: it is recorded on his tomb that he and his 
seven brothers served King Charles 1. faithfully in the civil 
wars; and that they lost all their “ fortunes;” yet that the said 
Richard prospered afterwards, and repearchased part of their 
ancient inheritance, which he left to his posterity, with a lau- 
dable memory for great piety and charity: his son, grandson, 
and great-grandson, were the third, fourth, and fifth, whe 
came to the title ; the last died without surviving issue male, 
and the honour fell to his great nephew, George Gordon Byron, 
the present and sixth Lord Byron, who was born Jan. 22d, 
1788, by his father’s second wife, Miss Gordon, of Gight. 
Miss Gordon, his mother, was the last of that branch of the 
family who are descended from the Princess Jane Stuart, 
daughter of James II. of Scotland, who married the Earl of 
Huntley. 

Lord Byron is the author of ‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ 
‘The Giaour,’ ‘ The Bride of Abydos,’ ‘ The Corsair,’ ‘ Lara,’ 
‘Tichrew Melodies,’ ‘ The Siege of Corinth,’ ‘ Parisina,’ and 
* Hoars of Idleness,’ his first attempt. ‘These poems have been 
highly successful, are gencrally read, and have justly acquired 
their noble author the reputation of being one of the first poets 
of the age, i 

>< 
ALLEN RAMSAY. 

Furs pleasing author of the pastoral comedy called “ The 
Gentle Shepherd,” wrote the following epigram, on receiving 
the present of an orange from the Countess of Aboyne— 


** Now, Priam’s son, thou may’st be mu 
For I can proudly vie with thee, 

Thou to the fairest gave the fruit, 
The fairest gave the fruit to me.”’ 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FEMALES, 
(Continued from page 251.) 


In various parts of the Holy Scriptures, we find instances of 
this powerful influence recorded. Even the man after God’s 
own heart could not, with all his wisdom, resist female blandish- 
ments. He saw, loved, and was enslaved: beauty conquered 
him, and he bowed in silent obedience to its supreme power. - 
If again we descend to profane history, we shail find nume- 
rous instances of the power thus exerted by females over 
the minds and actions of men. After the rape of the Sa- 
biue virgins, when the Romans, and the enfuriated Sabines, 
burning with resentment for the indignity offered to their chil- 
dren, met in arms, then did the females, now attached to their 
despoilers, interpose, and by. their tears and persuasions, peace, 
harmeny, and friendly intercourse, was again restored without 
one single drop of blood being shed. This was solely by fe- 
male inilueuice! properly directed to the attainment of a good 
end,—to the promotion of happiness ; and in unison with the 
dictates of duty, in order to save their husbands, fathers, bro- 
thers, and friends, from the cruel, the unnatural destruction 
of each other. 

How vast the influence thus exerted must have been may 
be readily imagined, when we find that it was sufficiently pow- 
erful to sheath the sword drawn by hatred and revenge, in a 
peaceful, nay, even in a friendly manner. Nothing less than 
female influence could have succeeded; arguments, though 
dictated by the wisdom of a Solomon, and uttered by the 
mouth ofa Cicero, would have been unavailing. No! Fe- 
maie tears, and female agony, at such an awful moment, could 
alone stem the opposing torrents of embattled hosts with any 
prospect of suceess. They did stem it, with their infants at 
their breasts; they threw themselves between the cnfuriated 
warriors, their cyes streaming with tears, their elegant forms 
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trembling with agonizing horrors, and triumph smiled upon 
their noble hazard. 

How truly interesting and affecting such a scene must have 
been, how keenly the rough warriors must have felt it, requires 
no description from me. ‘The effect it had is infinitely more 
expressive than any words I can employ, and your own heart 
will not fail to picture it in the most vivid manner to your ima- 
gination, — 
~" The amours of Helen and Paris, of Cleopatra and her para- 
mour, together with numerous others on record, will amply 
serve to convince us of the destructive influence possessed by 
females, when viciously inclined. Millions, thas influenced, 
have shed their heart’s best blood ; by its power kingdoms have 
been overturned ; monarchs hurled from the splendid glare of 
their thrones to the horrors of a prison, or the silent and eter- 
nal gloom of an untimely tomb. For, like the power possessed 
by fate, is the gigantic influence possessed by the female sex 
over the male, and this becomes still more evident, when in 
scenes of virtue, prudence, religion, and morality, they only 
follow the mad dictates of their own turbulent passions, hesi- 











‘tating at no means, however depraved they may be, to gain 
‘their ends, and forward their designs; in the execution of which 


every active exertion is made, every nerve strained to the ut- 
most, and, for the attainment of which, they would plunge the 
world into one general scene of ruin, provided they alone 
might be safe; nay, we have various instances when every 
consideration of self has been despised, and death welcomed 
by exasperated females in the prosecution of love, hatred, or 
revenge. 

Females (speaking generally) are by nature possessed of 
warm and durable passions, which when once fixed, are not 
casily shaken. So endowed, and conscious of their own strength, 
we cannot, on mature reflection, be, in my opinion, greatly 


‘surprised at the influence they command. 


(To be continued.) 
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WIFE AND NO WIFE; 
A ROMANCE. 
(Continued from page 266..). 








TO MISS STEPHENSON. 


Dear and amiable Rosalie, 

In what terms shall I presume to address you, or how depre- 
eate the just indignation you must feel against a guilty and un- 
grateful wretch, who, when the cup of felicity is generously 
raised to his lips, wantonly dashes it from him?) With a heart 
deeply wounded, I will reveal to you the error of which f have 
been guilty: agonizing will be the task, for it is true, Oh! too 
true, that though the gentle Rosalie may shed a tear of com- 
miseration over the sad fate of him she once esteemed, he is 
unworthy of the affection to which she permitted him to aspire, 
with pleasing anticipation of joys, now placed by his own im- 
prudence far beyond his hopes or deserts. But I seek not to 
extenuate my fault, I will reveal the dreadful tale. When 
your excellent father commissioned me to transact some busi- 
ness for him at Madrid, I left you with a heart tenderly at- 
tached, and sincerely devoted to you alone ; at least such was 
the impression with which I quitted the house of Mr. Stephen- 
son. Some frivolous delays occasioned by those in whose 
hands the affair chiefly rested, not only detained me longer than 
would otherwise have been necessary, but allowed me much 
leisure, which I naturally availed myself of, to satisfy my cu- 
xiosity, by visiting every place of public resort. One day du- 
ring my rambles, I accidentally met with an. old schoolfellow, 
who was in company with an elderly man, apparently a person 
of distinction, and a handsome young cavalier, on whose arm 
leant a lady of elegant figure but clusely veiled. 

Perceiving, and immediately recognizing me, my acquaint- 
ance quitted his companions, and seizing my a*m with his. 
accustomed familiarity and good humour, cried, “ My dear 
fellow, how happy I am to meet you here; the sight of an. 
English friend does one’s heart good; permit me to introduce 
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you to my noble friend, Don Miguel de Tornado, one of the 
richest grandees in Spain, and his beauteous daughter, Donna 
Philippa: come, and pay your devoirs in a manner that will do 
credit to your country. Let me say what I please, and I willensure 
you a flattering reception; for these worthy creatures have but 
one fault, and that is pride.” Ignorant of what was to follow, 
I suffered myself to be led forward by my mad-brained coun- 
tryman, when, turning to the Spaniard, with affected gravity, 
he said, “ Permit me; Don Miguel, to introduce to the honour 
of your acquaintance the friend of my early youth, Sir George 
Darlington, a gentleman of the first family and fortune in Eng- 
land, afamily, Don Miguel, caressed and esteemed wherever 
they are known.” During this ridiculous speech, I stood bow- 
ing, overwhelmed with confusion at a falsehood which 1 knew 
not how to contradict ; and although I was vexed at the mis-re- 
presentation of Stratton, I could not help smiling, when the grave 
Spaniard, bowing profoundly, replied, “ Sir George, I salute you 
with an assuranee of my sincere bappiness in this introduction, 
and hope you will not suffer the acquaintance to end here.” I 
would have contradicted the assertion of my volatile acquaint- 
ance, by telling Don Miguel candidly who I was; but, antici- 
pating my intention, with a serious look he whispered, ‘ Vor 
heaven’s sake, not a word ; it would ruin me with old gravity ; 
it is but a harmless joke.” But, alas! Rosalie, this was not 
the only instance in which a harmless joke has been attend- 
ed with most dreadful consequences ; so true it is, that “ one 
single wrong step sometimes costs us the happiness of our lives.” 
The extravagant and unmerited eulogiums which Stratton un- 
sparingly lavished on me, obtained me a pressing invitation to 
the house of Don Miguel; and the eagerness with which my 
thoughtless acquaintance answered for me, precluded the pos- 
sibility of my refusing. At table I first met Philippa without 
a veil; her beauty was dazzling, and of that description which 
could not be viewed without an indefinable sensation. Pardon 
me, Rosalie, pardon my here daring to make a comparison; I 
had then beheld you as a lovely unassuming girl; I was at- 
tached to you by your sweetness of disposition and my grati- 
tude to your father; but your beauty was not then matured, 
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nor was it aided by those nameless fascinations which women 
of foreign countries know so well how to adopt. Donna Phi- 
lippa, by nature as well as habit, possessed the power of capti- 
vating the senses; her eyes spoke a language perfectly new 
to me, who had been accustomed only to the timid downcast 
looks of modesty and innocence. The most flattering sallies 
proceeded from ,her coral lips, and made me feel persuaded 
that I had made an impression highly to my advantage, for va- 
nity, my sweet friend, is not exclusively confined to your sex. 
Don Miguel, too, appeared all condescension; he solicited my 
friendship, and desired me to make his house my home during 
my stay in Madrid; the day passed delightfully, and pru- 
dence was drowned in bumpers of delicious calcavella. In 
that perilous moment, even my artless tender Rosalie was for- 
gotten. Stratton accompanied me to my residence. When 
alone together, I reproached him for the deception he had prac- 
tised. “ Pshaw! child,” said he, “ what a pother you keep 
about a silly trick which has done no harm to any one, but se- 
cured you the favour of the wealthiest grandee and finest wo- 
man in the province. Tornado is so cursedly proud and fond 
of family consequence, that he would have thought you be- 
neath his notice had I not created you a baronet; but how da 
you like the divine Philippa?” “ You would think me insen- 
sible indeed,” replied I, “ if I did not express the most lively 
admiration. In fact, there is so much fire in her eyes, so much 
animation in her manner, that even a stoic could not gaze un- 
moved.” “True,” said Stratton : “‘ Philippa is not ice!” The 
significant look which accompanied these words, gave me a 
momentary surprise. “ Why,” retorned I, “ you do not mean 
to insinuate that the gaiety of that charming woman ever ex- 
ceeds the bounds of decorum prescribed to her sex?” ‘“ Sim- 
pleton!” retorted Stratton with a sneer, “ I mean to insinuate 
nothing; we all know the character of Spanish women; adepts 
in intrigue from childhood, I only wished to put you on your 
guard; Ehad no idea you were such a novice.”—“ You are 
very kind, Stratton,” I replied, half seriously and half in jest, 
“ first, to drag me blindfold to the brink of a precipice, and- 
then partially removing the bandage, tell me not to fall over, 
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while my head is yet giddy with the idea of my danger. But 
I think I am safe, for my hand and heart are engaged to a 
beauty of my own country, where modesty is inherent, and 
requires not the security of bolts and bars, where even brilliant 
talents shun the rude breath of popular applause, and are drawn 
forth only in the confidential hours of love, or elicited by the 
familiarity of friendly intercourse.”—“ Bravo! my young cham- 
pion of English modesty,” exclaimed my rattling companion, 
‘“*commend me to such retiring timidity when it is to be found ; 
meanwhile, on a southern soil, I find what suits me as well. 
Spanish beauty loses none of its value in my estimation, be- 
cause the possessor may happen to be generous.” Need I tell 
you, Rosalie, that this Stratton was a gross libertine: duped by 
my own credulity, I guessed it not till peace and honour were 
wrecked for ever. 

“ Stratton,” said I seriously, “ your hints really tend to in- 
spire me with ideas which I should otherwise never have dared 
to harbour.”—* Poor fellow ! ” returned Stratton, sarcastically ; 
“ and so you wished to persuade yourself that the ardent 
glances of Donna Philippa were exclusively your own: well, 
well, hug the dear idea; but facts are facts, nevertheless. ‘To 
be sure J should be the /ast person to accuse Philippa of too 
great condescension ; but Iam well aware I am not the frst 
who has had a right to exult in her good graces.” I could 
make no reply to this, and we soon after parted. T’rom that 
time I saw Philippa every day; my senses were charmed, but 
the impression reached not my heart. 

The beautiful Spaniard had a brother, who was the jovial 
companion of Stratton ; both were profligate and unprincipled ; 
I was unable and unwilling to join in the excesses into which 
they plunged, and consequently devoted most of my time to 
Philippa. Don Miguel was of a studious turn, and passed 
many days without joining his family, except at meals. I per- 
ceived that Donna Philippa wished to attach me to her; but 
this conviction did not alarm me so much as it would have 
done, had I entertained a higher opinion of her discretion, 
Instead of shunning her, therefore, I indulged a sort of playful 
familiarity, which she did not endeavour to check. Philippa, 
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ignorant of the delicate refinements of sincere regard in my 
country, mistook idle gallantry for ardent attachment, and 
bestowed her affections upon me without reserve,—and was the 
victim of her own sensibility and the misrepresentations of a 
villain ; for, oh! Rosalie, I too soon found that Stratton was 
one of those execrable characters too common in the world, 
who, in revengeful malice, blasts the fame of her who turns ab- 
horrent from their bold licentiousness, Who can imagine my 
horror when I discovered too late this fatal truth? 'To have ex- 
posed the wretch would have been to betray her shame and my 
own guilt, and have subjected us alike to the vengeance of her 
incensed relatives. I pitied Philippa; I execrated myself. 
What was to be done? Philippa clung round me in agonies of 
despair. “Take me to England, oh! take me to your dear 
country,” she exclaimed continually; “here I am lost, un- 
done: my father would kill me should he discover my crime ; 
if you forsake me, I shall die of griefi—Dear, dear Sir George, 
take me to England.”—I now found it absolutely necessary to 
nndeceive her respecting my real situation in life ; I assured 
her it was out of my power to protect, or support her in Eng- 
land; that I was myself dependant. Had she reproached me 
when made acquainted with these circumstances, I should per- 
haps have regarded her only with contempt; but the wild melan- 
choly with which she clasped her hands together as she exclaim- 
ed—“ Then, hope, farewell! [ am resigned to my fate : lost, lost 
Philippa!” Distracted with contending emotions, I threw my- 
self at her feet. “ Hear me, Philippa,” said I; * for the in- 
famy of my conduct, I attempt to make no excuse; I have 
wronged you basely, and, all the reparation I have the power 
to make, you may now command, even to the destruction of 
all my future prospects in life; nor are you the only sufferer; 
there is one to whom I owed an incalculable debt of love and 
gratitude, yet even she must now be resigned to your more 
powerful claim. If a marriage with a man destitute of all 
worldly advantages, as I now am, can give peace to your mind, 
or ensure your personal safety, behold me now ready to make 
that compensation.” Looking tenderly at me through her 
tears, and extending her trembling hand, she replied, “ No, no, 
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that must not be; Philippa is a self-devoted wretch; accuse 
not yourself, Darlington, of an error to which my indisereet 
and too unguarded attachment first led. Yet think not, though 
I decline your generous proposal, that I love you less because 
you are not a man of rank and fortune; my father, I know, 
would rather sacrifice me with his own hand than give me to 
you in marriage, for are not you a heretic? Oh! dreadful 
thought, why did not that occur to me before? Ah! I deserve 
to suffer for my impiety ;—but I cannot renounce all—I cannot 
remain here ; let me but breathe the same atmosphere with you, 
and I shall be happy, even if a slave. I ask not to be your 
wife, for I feel Iam unworthy of that sacred name ; neither 
would I wrong the amiable woman who is destined to enjoy that 
felicitous, that enviable distinction ; only take me to England, 
and dispose of me as you think best.” Rosalie, could I turn a 
deaf ear to this humble, this affecting appeal? Yet the alter- 
native was a distressing one: part of my luggage was already 
on board, the packet was to sail with the first fair wind, and 
fhere was no time to be lost. In the agitation of the moment, 
I acquiesced, without bestowing a thought upon the probable 
consequences. 


(To be continued. ) 


—< 


A CROWN. 


A French officer, who was a prisoner upon his parole at 
Reading, met with a bible. He read it; and was so struck 
with its contents, that he was convinced of the folly of scep- 
tical principles, and of the truth of christianity, and resolved 
to become a protestant. When his gay assqciates rallied him 
for taking so serious a turn, he said in his vindication, “ I have 
done no more than my old schoolfellow, Bernadotte, who is 
become a Lutheran.” “ Yes, but he became so,” said his as- 
sociate, “ to obtain a crown.” ‘ My motive,” said the chris- 
tian officer, “‘ is the same; we only differ as to place. ‘The ob- 

_ject of Bernadotie is to obtain a crown in Sweden—mine is to 
#btain a crown in heaven,” 
VoL. Ui. I. 2k 
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THE GOSSIPER, No. XVII. 











Though fools spurn Hymen’s gentle powers, 
We who improve his golden hours, 
By sweet experience know, 
That marriage, rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good, 
A paradise below. 
COTTON’S FIRE-SIDE, 


— ———-- _- 


I HAVE too favourable an opinion of my fair readers to doubt 
their willingness to follow a good example. Now it is allowed 
on all hands, that our illustrious princess is an ornament to her 
sex ; and it is very evident that she has acted wisely in uniting 
herself with an amiable partner at the altar of Hymen. I fancy 
{ hear many a sprightly Miss saying to me, “ Good, sage Mr. 
Gossiper, we allow you all the credit you deserve for your sup- 
position; we only desire an opportunity for showing, by our 
conduct, the influence such an example has made upon our 
minds ; but with all due deference to your sagacityship, we 
must be permitted to observe, that were all the gentlemen of 
this island moralizing prosing old bachelors like yourself, we 
might all die spinsters, and be soiaced with the hope of leading 
apes in hell”) What can I reply?) Why—that my fair coun- 
trywomen (who are still single) may congratulate themselves 
upon not being yoked with so indifferent a partuer as I should 
have made. But they may believe me, that there is no one 
who more sincerely desires their happiness and respectability 
than myself, and was it in my power, I would provide every 
one of them who are deserving (and I trust there are few who 
are not) with a husband as good as the illustrious prince who 
has lately become one of us. Unless, however, old Merlin 
would rise from his grave, and entrust me with his wand, or 
Mr. Aladdin would lend me his lamp, or I had the power of 
conjuring possessed by Mr. Moritz, it would be vain to attempt 
such a project, 

7 
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But though I cannot actually put each of my fair young 
friends in possession of a husband, yet perhaps my remarks 
may be serviceable in making them more valued by those in 
whose estimation they wish to stand fair. 

And first I would strongly recommend them to store their 
minds with useful and polite literature, in as great a degree as 
situation in life and other duties wiil permit. On this they may 
depend, that nothing renders a lady so amiable in the sight of 
a well-bred gentleman as a cultivated mind. ‘Those who have 
acquired the greatest stores of information, can best tell the sa- 
tisfaction they afford individually to the possessor. 

I would next inculeate the absolute necessity (as far as may 
be) of maintaining an habitual good temper. In a world such 
as this is, even the most fortunate will find it an inestimable 
treasure. There are few qualitics more likely to gain a good 
husband, and none more likely to keep him so. Rousseau says 
of a lady, ‘ Son empire est un empire de douceur, d’adresse, 
et de complaisance ; ses ordres sont des caresses, ses menaces 
sont des pleurs.” Literally,‘ Lier empire is an empire of soft- 
ness, address, and complacency; her commands are caresses ; 
her threats are tears.” 

Elegance of carriage and taste in dress are by no means to 
be neglected. ‘There are, however, few ladies who need much 
advice on this head, provided they constantly keep urbanity 
and propriety in view. 

I shall make no apology for concluding with the following 
domestic picture. 


‘* The hearth was clean, the fire was clear, 
The kettle on for tea, 

Palemon in his elbow-chair, 
As blest as man could be. 


Clarinda, who his heart possess’d, 
And was his new-made bride, 
With head reclin’d upon his breast, 

Sat toying by his side. 
2KE2 
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Stretch’d at his feet, in happy state, 
A fav’rite dog was laid, 

By whom a little sportive cat 
In wanton humour play’d. 


Clarinda’s hand he gently press‘d; 
She stole an am’rous kiss, 

And blushing, modestly confess’d 
The fulness of her bliss, 


Palemon, with a heart elate, 
Pray’d to almighty Jove, 
That it might ever be his fate 
Just so to live and love. 


Be this eternity he cried, 
And let no more be given ; 
Continue thus my lov’d fire-side, 
I ask no other heaven.”’ 


> AE em 


A CICERONE, 


A party of gentlemen went to see an old mension where 
there was a collection of pictures. An old woman was ci- 
cerone upon the occasion, and she gave them some laughable 
proofs how well qualified she was for her office. “ By whom 
was that beautiful enamel painted?” said one of the party. 
The answer was, “ by John Pettitoes;” the painter’s name was 
Pettitot. ‘“ If you look on the opposite side of the room,” 
said the cicerone, “ you will see the Misers of Squinting 
Gnat's Eyes” (Quintin Matsys). ‘ The picture that is nearest to 
it is by Paul Weary Knees” (Paul Veronese); “ and its compa- 
nion is by Cannibal Scratchye” (Hannibal Caracchi). 


--—--———————« 
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THE TOMB OF AMESTRIS; 
A PERSIAN TALE. 





(Continued from page 280. ) 

WHEN the happy Anéphis arrived at court, the king had al- 
ready devoted twenty evenings to interrogatories and enquiries, 
hitherto useless. The sight alone of Anéphis persuaded the 
king that he should find in him one of the three names desery- 
ing to be inscribed upon the tomb of Amestris. In reality, 
Anéphis, still young, and perfectly handsome, had the most 
happy countenance. The king, after the usual salutations and 
introduction, asked him if he was truly happy. Sire, answered 
Anéphis, my destiny is so extraordinary, and my character so 
eccentric, that I do not well understand whatI am. If you 
please to hear me, you shall judge: my adventures are singu- 
lar, various, and marvellous; and the events are successively 
so tragic, so comic, and so miraculous, that this recital will 
perhaps afford you amusement. ‘These words excited the cu- 
riosity of Darius and Mégabise. Anéphis was ordered to re- 
late his history, and immediately compiied. 

THE HISTORY OF ANEPHIS. 


Iam the son of a rich merchant of Sardinia; I lost my pa- 
renis in iny infancy; the virtuous Tiazel,. my father’s brother, 
Was my guardian; he was very attentive to my education, and, 
when arrived at maturity, he gave me a considerable fortune, 
Which he had amassed by happy specuiations. Anéphis, said 
he, you possess all that is necessary to make you the hap- 
piest man in Persia, I give you a great fortune, clear of all 
debts and incumbrances; you are in the vigour of youth, have 
an agrecable person, good health, and a pure conscience ; you 
are well born, your heart is good, your sentiments are upright, 
your desires are moderate. The reputation for probity of your 
deceased father, and the consideration which your family en- 
joys, inspire the most happy prepossessions in your behalf. You 
will find in the world universal benevolence; and yet, dear 
Anéphis, notwithstanding all these advantages, I have serious 
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apprehensions that your future life will not be happy; your 
idleness and irresolution will be subversive of your happiness. 
These failings are always destructive, and will be doubly so to 
you, because, to an indolent temper you add a lively imagina- 
tion, which is easily inflamed ; but yet not sufficiently ardent to 
incite you to action, or give you decision of character, At 
your age, men have great power over themselves ; and, remem- 
ber, that if you do not correct these faults, you will pass yourdays 
in forming vain projects which you have not the perseverance 
to pursue, in fruitless desires, in viewing an end without at- 
taining it, in hesitating for want of due reflection, or in being 
often governed by caprice and idleness, and consequently by 
imprudence. ‘This speech made little impression upon me; 
for, while my uncle was speaking, I was solely occupicd with 
the thought, that I was at length going to enjoy a complete in- 
dependence, and the gratification of forgetting almost all that I 
had learnt; and that, without constraint, I should be able to 
deliver myself up to all my natural inertitude. I passed the 
three first months of my liberty in complete vegetation, and I 
was much surprised to experience from this kind of life nothing 
but an insupportable listlessness. I had a relation named Mol- 
dar, of my own age, who had no fortune; I tock him into my 
house, and soon, in the midst of my wealth, I envied the fate 
of Moldar. He was witty, active, informed, always employed, 
and never weary. At length, love drew me from my apathy. 
I saw the charming Zobélie, and felt that she alone could en- 
sure the happiness of my life. She was the only daughter of a 
rich jeweller, who was passionately fond of her, and left her 
the entire controul of herself. I solicited her hand, and Zo- 
bélie seemed to approve my suit; soon after, she even confessed 
her partiality for me; but, at the same time, declared, that she 
was determined not te marry any man whom she did not per- 
fectly know, and that therefore I must wait. To lessen 
the anxiety occasioned by this long delay, she gave me per- 
mission to see her every day, and fixed the precise hour that I 
might attend her; but cautioned me, that she would not re- 
ceive me after the time. I promised the utmost punctuality, 
and failed to wait on her the next day. Not accustomed to 
any kind of constraint, nor especially to hurry myself, this sub- 
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jection to a fixed hour became insupportable ; I could not sub- 
mit to it; my heaviness, absence of mind, a thousand trifles, 
mere fooleries, made me constantly miss this fatal hour. It did 
not occasion uneasiness, because Zobélie testified no dis- 
satisfaction; and always received me favourably. 1 often en- 
trusted Moldar with my excuses, who was admitted to her at 
other hours. When Moldar used to return, he informed me 
that she was neither angry nor sorry; and I applauded myself 
for having found a woman of so accommodating a character. 
Though the long delay she had prescribed, without discou- 
raging me, had extremely abated my ardour, yet I truly loved 
her, and had never felt affection for any other woman. At 
Jength the term fixed by Zobélie came to a close; 1 urged her 
to make me happy by a union so long desired. What! said 
she, do you still really believe that I will marry you?) You 
must then be incapable of all reflection How! cried I.— Did 
I not tcli you, replied Zobélie, that I would know him per- 
fectly whom I should make my master.— Well?—Well, I have 
not seen you often enough to judge of you; all I know of you 
is extreme indifference and inconceivable negligence; and 
that is sufficient for me to determine not to unite myself to you. I 
know Moldar well, whom I have seen more frequently than you, 
and him I will marry.—Moldar! oh! the perfidious wretch !— 
Not so, he has acted the part of a true friend; he has never 
spoken to me but of you; he is quite ignorant of my decision ; 
I only esteem him, and I loved you; but the coldness you have 
manifested has estranged me. 1 am sure that Moldar will 
make a sensibic and virtuous woman happy, and I repeat that 
him will I espouse. 

Zobélic spoke with so much unconcern, that no doubt could 
remain of her being irrevocably fixed in her determination. I 
did not reproach her; this would have been attended with 
effort; I, however, felt that the future happiness of my life was 
destroyed, but I retired without complaining. Zobélie really 
marricd Moldar. I had evinced so little ardour for her that 
this marriage was believed to have been concerted by me. 
Thus I did not lose the surname of Happy, which had been 
given me, by this sad adventure ; and behold how the world 
judges. Uneasy, vexed, a bwihen to myself, I determined to 
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travel, and regret and consuming lassitude accompanied me 
every where; yet I continued my journey, stopping, and so- 
journing through listlessness, seeing every thing without curi- 
osity, and with an absent mind, and proceeding in my travels 
only for change of place. One day as I was sorrowfully wan- 
dering upon the banks of the Persian gulf, the earth sunk sud- 
denly beneath my feet; and I fell into a profound abyss. The 
concussion was so violent that I swooned.—Here the narration 
of Anéphis was suspended; important dispatches obliged the 
king to take leave of him; but Darius, desirous of knowing 
the continuation of his history, earnestly requested him to re- 
turn at the same time the following day. 


(To be continued. ) 
ee 


MRS. SIDDONS. 
' 


At the time when Mrs. Siddons had just reached her high 
theatrical fame, and had acted some of her principal characters 
to the admiration of all who beheld her, a formal assemblage of 
learned ladies, consisting of Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Carter, 
Miss Haunah More, and sundry other members of the bas bleu, 
met, and prevailed.on Mrs..Siddons.to be of the party. Their 
object was to examine her, and to get from her the secret how 
she could act with such wonderful effect. Mrs. Montague was 
deputed to be the prolocutress of this female convocation. 
“ Pray, madam,” said she to Mrs. Siddons, addressing her in 
the most formal manner, “ give me leave to interrogate you, 
and to request you will tell me, without duplicity or mental 
reservation, upon what principle you conduct your dramatic 
demeanour. Is your mode of acting, by which you obtain so 
much celebrity, the result of certain studicd principles of art? 
Have you investigated, with profound research, the rules of 
elocution and gesture, as laid down by the anticnts and mo- 
derns, and reduced them to practice? or do you suffer nature 
to predominate, and only speak the untutored language of the 
passions?” ‘“ Ladies,” said the modern Thalia, with great 
diflidence, but without hesitation, “ I do not know how to 
answer so learned a speech; all I know of the matter, and all 
I can tell you is, that I always act as well as I can.” 
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LITERARY HOURS, No. XVI. 





Nune veterum libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis, 
Ducere solicite jucunda oblivia vite. HOR. 


Oh! when with books of sages deep, 

Sequester’d ease and gentle sleep, 

In sweet oblivion, blissful balm, 

The busy cares of life becalm. DR, DUNKIN. 





ON LYRIC POETRY. 





Musa dedit fidibus divos, puerosque deorum 
Et pugilem victorem, et equum certamine primum, 
Et juvenum curas et libera vina referre. 

HOR, A. P. 


In strains now grand, now gentle, and now gay, 
The lyric Muse her efforts will display. 


Tue Ode, which is characteristic of Lyric Poetry, possesses 
much dignity, and in which many writers have distinguished 
themselves wherever literature had flourished. Its peculiar 
character is, that it is intended to be sung, or accompanied 
with music. This distinction was not, at first, peculiar to any 
one species of poetry. For music and poetry were coeval, and 
were originally joined together, But after their separation took 
place, such poems as were designed to be still joined with 
music, or song, were, by way of distinction, called odes. 

The ode delights in an enthusiasm which is much easier 
imagined than defined. It is this quality in a poet that makes 
his genius glow with ardour, fires his imagination, and ani- 
mates all the faculties of his soul. It is this warmth of enthu- 
siasm that hurries him into those impetuous transports of fancy, 
which produce that beautiful confusion infinitely transcending 
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the regularity of the most studious art. Here we meet with 
the highest flights of grandeur, and the most shining strokes of 
wit; and there the tenderest and most beautiful images. De- 
scriptions rich, happy, and sublime, and then simple, but exqui- 
sitely moving ; noble and harmonious expressions ; lively and 
striking metaphors, all spontancously rise up to captivate 
the reader, The effect of poetry, which is the result of this 
poetic rapture, this divine enthusiasm of the mind, exceeds 
even that of the most exquisite music. A man of taste can 
neither read, nor hear it, without feeling some of that fire which 
produced it. , 

Pindar, the prince of the lyric poets, possessed of the most 
unbridled and irregular fancy, is boundless in his imagination, 
and great in his expressions. His thoughts are sublime, but his 
vivacity too often overpowers his judgement ; he sometimes 
sinks by attempting to soar beyond the bounds of his genius. 
As to his irregularity, it is one part of the character of the ode. 
The harmony of numbers and grandeur of diction in Pindar 
are inimitable. He was born at Thebes, in Bacotia, about 560 
B.C. In his youth he bore away the poetical prize from Myr- 
tis; but was less successful in his contest with Corinna, who 
defeated him five times. At the Olympic games, where women 
were excluded, Pindar conquered all his rivals, and received 
the greatest honours. The English reader is able to form a fair 
idea of the talents of the Grecian poct from Dr. West’s respect- 
able translation. 

Anacreon, the next Greek lyric poet, is justly celebrated. His 
odes, which are amatory and bacchanalian, are exquisitely beau- 
tiful, lively, and natural. Perhaps no poet has met with so able 
a translator as Anacreon has done in our countryman Moore. 
Thattoo great a spirit of yoluptuousness pervades his work, we 
are well aware of, but it possesses beauties which can only 
spring from a warm fancy and a polished taste. 

Horace (the Roman poet) has, in some of his odes, joined 
no inconsiderable portion of Pindar’s force to the sweetness of 
Anacreon. The ingenious author of the Essay on the writings 
and genius of Pope, makes the following sensible observation 
en our poet. ‘ It seems also to be another common mistake, 
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that one of Horace’s characteristics is the sublime; of which, 
indeed, he has given a few strokes, and those taken from 
Pindar and probably from Alezus. His excellency lay in ex- 
quisite observations on human life, and in touching the foibles 
of mankind with delicacy and urbanity. It is easy to perceive 
this moral turn in all his compositions: the writer of the epis- 
tles is discerned in the odes. Elegance, not sublimity, was his 
grand characteristic. Horace is the most popular author of 
antiquity ; the reason is, because he abounds in images drawn 
from familiar life, and in remarks that “come home to men’s 
business and bosoms.” Hence he is more frequently quoted 
and alluded to than any poet of a higher cast.” 
(To be concluded in our nest. ) 


i < <> 
RETALIATION ; 
OR, THE TWO NEIGHBOURS. 
(Continued from page 275. ) 


— ———— 


ACT ll. 


SCENE ]. 

Cnarves, Victor, and JEANNETTE, (who has just brought 

in the breakfast. ) 

Jeannetie, (aside, looking at them.) If these are the geutle- 
men, our widows, i'faith! have a good taste. (Aloud). The 
breakfast is on the table gentlemen. 

Charles. Lips so beautiful can announce nothing but what 
is agreeable. Come, Victor. (They enter the apartment, and 
sit down to table. ) 

Victor. Enter, friend. I fear I am only half in love. 

Jeannette, (listening). In love! 

Charles. Why so? 

Victor. I think that love and hunger rarely associate; and 
I now feel the rudest appetite. 
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Charles, (putting half a pullet upon his plate). I will profit 
by your advice. 
Victor. If we were seen at table by our belles, what would 
they think of us? 
Charles. They would think that, like two tender lovers, we 
were fortifying our stomachs, to nourish our regard for them. 
Jeannette. There they are. 
Victor. Speak low; for perhaps we are only separated from 
them by a floor, a wall, or a closet. 
Charles. 1 dare say they are as impatient as ourselves for 
the hour of rendezvous. 
Jeannette, (aside). Oh! these are mere men of intrigue. 
Victor. “ At ten o’clock to-morrow, you shall see us.” ( He 
looks at his watch.) By my troth, itis near the time. Jeanuctte! 
Jeannette. What is your pleasure, gentlemen? 
Charles. Say, my pretty dear, 
(While Jeannette goes to the door of the apartment, Dunwulin 
enters. ) 














SCENE Il. 
The preceding, Dumoulin, at the bottom of the stage. 

Dumoulin, (aside). God be praised! we have made our 
peace with our wives. 

Victor (to Jeannette). ‘Two ladies, whose names are Du- 
moulin and Maigret, live in this house ! 

Dumoulin, (hearing his name). Dumoulin! 

Jeannette Yes, gentlemen. (She looks askance at Dumou in ). 

Dumoulin, (aside). 1 wiil draw near, and listen. ; 

Jeannette, (aside). The jealous fool is listening; good. 
(Aloud). It appears you know them. 

Charles. Doubtless. 

Jeannette. Have you been long acquainted ? 

Victor, Ohno! at most not more than six hours; but yet 
sufficiently to be well received. 

Dumoulin, (aside). Well received ! 

Victor. We had the pleasure of seeing them at the mas- 
querade, 
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Dumoulin (stupefied). What do I hear? It may be—— 
(Aloud). Your pardon, gentlemen, I disturb you. 

Charles. Not at all. 

Dumoulin. I came to know 

Victor. If we are satisfied? We shall come to you again ; 
for, in truth, we cannot be better provided. 

Dumoulin. (humourously ). Jeannette, leave us. 

Jeannette, (going, aside). I can ill conceal my disappoint. 
ment. 











SCENE Ill. 
Victor and Cuar es, leaving the apartment, DuMOULIN. 


Charles (to Dumoulin), You have a talent that cannot be 
too much praised. 

Dumoulin (aside). 1 will artfully induce them to relate 
the whole. (Aloud; affecting good humour). Gentlemen, we 
are now alone. ‘Tell me, were you not speaking of a certain 
appointment made with a lady ? 

Victor. Yes, in this house. 

Dumoulin. Is it not with Madam Dumoulin ? 

Charles. And Mad. Maigret. 

Dumowin. That is her intimate friend. Well? 

Charles. What warmth! How your cye flashes! 

Dumoulin. 1 know them. 

Victor. Ah! do you know them? 

Dumoulin. One of them particularly; and am curious to 
know the manner in which—— 

Victor. We will confide in you; but first tell us, have they 
husbands? 

Dumoulin, Yes. 

Victor. What blockheads! to let their wives go in this man- 
ner quite alone. But of what consequence is it to you? You 
may confide in us, and, for our direction, we wish to be in- 
formed. 

Dumoulin, Ah! for your direction,—what then do you mean 
to do? 


Charles. Dear host, be satisfied. 
Dumoulin. What! are you afraid that I should blab? I 
VOL. HII, 8. 2K 
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have had my turn; and you may rely upon me. I can excuse 
the folly of young people. 

Victor. Apropos, tell us—— 

Dumoulin. What? 

Victor. Whether they are pretty. 

Dumoulin. You have not seen their faces then ? 

Charles. No; but we believe them handsome. 

Dumoulin. That’s a matter of taste. I pray you tell me all 
that passed, that I may enjoy a laugh. You followed them ? 

Charles. No; our infantas made the first advance; then af- 
fected to fly ; then by sly looks, glances 

Dumoulin. I understand you; so great are the artifices of 
women, they still attracted your notice. 

Charles. 1 suddenly approached the blue domino. 

Victor. Tithe rose; which was Madam Dumoulin’s. 

Dumoulin. Al! 

Charles. 1 tried to seize the hand of my belle, who with- 
drew it. 

Dumoulin. Yes, indecd!—(to Victor.) your's ? 

Victor. Mine, less cruel], suffered me to take it. 

Dumoulin. Ah! 

Charles, I ventured a galant expression, which was as 
kindly received. 

Dumoulin (to Victor). And your’s? 

Victor. While speaking, I pressed her enchanting arm ; for 
which she reproved me; but in a voice so touching. 

Dumoulin. Ah! in a touching voice. 

Victor. Yes. 

Charles. Hesitatingly, I soon hazarded an avowal of the 
most tender affection,—which she did not condescend to an- 
swer. 

Dumoulin (to Victor.) And your’s? 

Victor. Smiled at my sighs. 

Dumoulin. She smiled? 

Victor. And, squeezing my hand, the lady almost seemed to 
say—another time. 

Charles. 1 solicited a kind reply, which, through fear, or 
modesty, was only answered by a look. 
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Victor. And, at parting we accepted an invitation to a 
galant téte-d-téte this very morning at the Crescent-tavern. 

Charles. This is the happy hour. 

Dumoulin, (aside). But too much so, 

SCENE lV. 
The preceding, MAiGRET. 

Maigret, (rubbing his hands.) Neighbour, good news. 

Dumoulin. To the devil. 

Maigret. Our wives are faithful to as; I can no longer 
doubt it. 

Dumoulin. Oh! yes! 

Maigret. Nothing is more certain. 

Dumoulin. Hold your tongue. 

Maigret. Ihave just spoken to the godfather. 

Dumoulin (in an under-tone). Speak lower; we have been 
very foolish to pardon—— 

Maigret. They are to be baptised to-morrow. 

Dumoulin (in a low voice, to Maigret). Do you sec these 
gentlemen ? 

Maigret. What of them? 

Victor (to Charles). A pleasant original! 

Dumoulin (aside). What impudence he must have! 

Maigret. The monkeys were born yesterday. 

Dumoulin, You have the vertigo. 

Maigret. But at last 

Dumoulin. I tell you, your monkeys are twenty-five years 
of age. 

Maigret. 1 contend that the fact is as certain as that we 
are named Maigret and Dumoulin. 

Charles (astonished). Maigret! 

Victor (idem). And Dumoulin! 

Dumoulin (seeing himself recognised, to Maigret). Fool! 

Charles (laughing aloud). Is it possible? How, gentlemen! 
are you the husbands? 

Dumoulin. It is very laughable. 

Vietor, (laughing). Is it to your wives that we have both—— 
this night? 
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Migret. This night! 

Victor. At the masquerade. 

Maigret. Great God! 

Dumorlin (perplexed). Well! since I must speak; and 
this blockhead has betrayed me—— 
~ Maigret. Blockhead. 

Dumoulin. Zounds! yes. 

Maigret. ‘You should be cautious of your words, 

Dumoulin. I will be revenged. 

Charles. You have a right. 

Dumoulin. And am firmly determined. 

Victor (to Dumoulin). We guess your meaning. 

Dumoulin. Woe to the two hypocritical authors of this 
treachery. 

Victor. ‘You have a right to complain, gentlemen. 

Dumoulin (exasperated). Zounds! I believe it. 

Charles. A legitimate anger; such an affront is enough to 
exasperate you both. 

Dumoulin. It is horrible! 

Victor. Doubtless. 

Dumoulin, Criminal! 

Charles. I grant you. 

Maigret. Such conduct has a tendency to destroy the affec- 
tions subsisting between—— 

Dumoulin. Not to take a prompt revenge would be shame- 
ful ;—I will go—— (going off ). 

Victor. We follow you. 

Dumoulin. Where? 

Victor. Whereever you please. 

Dumoulin. Who? you? 

Charles. ‘Yes; choose your weapons, place, and hour. 

Maigret. Wow? . 

Victor. The opportunity cannot be better; we are alone. 
Come, gentlemen. 

Maigret. Why? 

Victor. To fight. 

Maigret. To fight! 

Charles. With Victor and me. 

Dumoulin, Permit me— 
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Victor. Revenge yourselves. 

Dumoulin. Yes, we will revenge ourselves, gentlemen ; but 
it shall be on our wives. 

Charles. Fie! 

Maigret. ‘They are the only persons to blame, and ought to 
suffer. 

Dumoulin. Yor your parts, you knew not whom you were 
offending; nor, indeed, whether any one. 

Maigret. You had no design to injure, or torment us ; want 
of intention frees you from blame ; and I consider it unfortu- 
nate ; that’s all. 

Dumoulin. Besides, you have done no more than others at 
your age. 

Maigret. ‘Youth passes away. 

Dumoulin. In our time, have not other men been made 
jealous by us? 

Charles. Poh! 

Dumoulin. Have we not set lovers at variance ? 

Maigret (vo Victor). Divided man and wife ? 

Victor. No doubt. 

Dumoulin. You see then, that it would be ridiculous in us 
to pretend to be scrupulous. 

Charles. Itis well, since thus you take the affair. 

Dumoulin. In truth we take it as we ought. 

Maigret. And with reason. 

Dumoulin. But our wives 

Charles. No wrangling, I beg, gentlemen. 

Dumoulin. Why?—Do you wish— 

Victor. Or we shall be obliged —— 

Maigret. I swear to you 

Charles (to Dumoulin). And you? 

Dumoulin (restraining himself). 1 cannot answer for myse'& 

Charles. Let us have no anger! 

Victor. No after thoughts! 

Charles. No ill-will! 

Dumoulin. None. 

Victor. Then farewell! 
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Dumoulin (aside). I must give vent to my feelings. (To 
Maigret ). Come. 
Maigret. Where? 
Dumoulin. To convince me that you are courageous. (He 
drags him off.) 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 


——>-~e—_ 


NEWSPAPERS. 


“ Waiter,” said a traveller at a country inn, “ bring mea 
newspaper.” “ Sir,” said the waiter, “ we are badly off for pa- 
pers at present; we have lost the Day ; we have neither Sun nor 
Star ; ‘a captain of a ship is reading the Pilot; and the only 
papers you can have are old Times.” 





—_  --+-——- 


A WATER-DRINKER,. 

A RELATIVE of Mrs. Malaprop, well known for marring the 
words of her native language, complained, that, in conse- 
quence of a disorder in her stomach, which she called a cata- 
plasm (a spasm), her physician had put her into a regiment (a 
regimen), and ordered her to drink water. “ Surely, madam,” 
said a wag, “ your regiment is the Cold Stream.” 





A BUREAU. 

In a company in London,where a celebrated actress was pre- 
sent, a F'rench gentleman related a story of a person who was 
murdered, during the tyranny of Robespierre, whilst writing in 
his bureau. “ Bless me,” exclaimed the astonished actress, 


“what unheard-of cruelty! to kill a man by cramming him into 
« chest of drawers.” 








SIR SYDNEY SMITH. 
AN officer maintained in the presence of Sir S. Smith, that 
he could not assault a particular post, because it was unattack- 
able, “ Sir,” said the gallant chief, “ that word is not English.” 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 





An INTRODUCTION to PERSPECTIVE, DRAWING, 
and PAINTING, in Familiar Dialogues, illustrated by ap- 
propriate Plates, §&c. by Mr. HAYTER. London, Black, 
Parry, and Co. 12s. boards. 

Tuis work will be found useful to learners, academies, and 
public seminaries; the author has, in a most familiar manner, 
facilitated the study of perspective by geometrical illustration ; 
and shown how absurd are the prejudices of these who object 
to the only certain method of acquiring a seience on a kuow- 
ledge of which their progress, either in painting or drawing, so 
materially depends. The dialogues are coneise and perspi- 
cuous, without unnecessary references, and must be mure easy 
and useful in this form than in apy other. Some of the pre- 
cepts and observations, contained in diflerent parts of the work, 
are new ; some have the merit of being more clearly expressed, 
and the whole are just and conclusive. ‘Though it takes the 
unassuming title of an Introduction, artists oi ability may pro- 
fit by the problems, and much of its contents. At the com- 
mencement of the work, there are many most respeetable re- 
commendations from societies and artists; and if our feeble 
testimony of its utility can be of any further use, we carnestiy 
recommend it to the attention of the public. 


oe > 2. -- 
REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





1, OH! REST THEE, BABE, REST THEE, BABE, 
the celebrated BALLAD, sung by Miss Stephens, at the 
Theatre Royal Covent Garden, in GUY MANNERING; 
to which is added the Stanza, sung by Miss Carew, in the Scene 
of the Gypsies Haunt, in the same Play, composed with an Ac- 
companiment for the Piano-Forte, by JOHN WHITAKER, 
pp. 4, price 2s. BUTTON and Co. 

Why this ballad is termed celebrated, we reviewers, immured 
in our closets, cannot readily conceive; except it might, from 
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its simplicity, have been well received in the theatre, and that 
the approbation of the audience has occasioned its being styled 
celebrated ; for, certainly, there is nothing original in its con- 
struction, or in the melody (absit invidia ), to entitle it to such 
a distinction. It is in the key of D major, time § (andantino ), 
Of Mr. Whitaker, asa vocal composer, particularly of the Eng- 
lish ballad, we entertain a very respectable opinion. Some songs 
composed by him for Incledon’s “ Wandering Melodist,” we re- 
collect having perused and heard with particular satisfaction and 
delight. ‘These, with his really celebrated ballad of “ Remem- 
ber me,” written by the very ingenious Mr. George Walker, 
are productions of genuine genius, and superior taste. They 
all prove Mr. Whitaker to be a competent master of counter- 
point, and alone would entitle him to class in the first rank of 
vocal composers. Of the ballad before us, we have a similar 
remark to make with that in our number for April of “ The ray 
that beams for ever,” which is, the trick of reprinting the mu- 
sic to every verse, for the purpose of enhancing, and some- 
times (as in the present case) of doubling the price. In Mr, 
W.’s ballad, it is so done, and the additional stanza, introduced 
by Miss Carew, (as we are informed in the pompous title-page) 
is exactly the same, words and music, as Miss Stephens’s 
first verse ; so that the purchaser of this ballad pays three times 
over for the same song. It would be just as reasonable in a 
shoemaker, or a hosier, to charge double for a pair of shoes, or 
stockings, because occasionally worn, vice versa, on two fect, 
and two legs. It really is time for the musical public to resist 
such gross impositions. For the words of this ballad, see the 
Apollonian Wreath. 


2, CALEDONIAN LAURELS, a favourite Scottish Air, 
danced by Mr. OSCAR BYRNE, at the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, composed and arranged as a Rondo, by M. P. 
CORRL, pp. 4, pr. 1s. 6d. BUTTON and Co. 


3. THE PRINCE OF SAXE COBOURG, a favourite Dance, 
composed and arranged as a Rondo, by M. P. CORRE, pp. 
3, pr. 1s. 6d. BUT'TON and Co. 

Dances, merely as such, we should consider as beneath the 


attention of criticism, but the two preceding compositions, ori- 
| 6 
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ginating from the highly respectable school of Domenico Corri, 
we dcem them entitled to some particular notice. Montague 
Pleyel Corri is, as we have understood, the second of three sons 
of Mr. Domenico Corri, (so well known for his scientific opera 
of the Travellers, and other numerous admired musical works) 
and has frequently acquitted himself, as a composer, at the 
Royalty, and other minor theatres, with great credit to himself, 
as wcll as to the justly celebrated musical family to which he 
is allied. The Caledonian Laurels, in F niajor, common time, 
(allegro moderato) is a very pretty dance in the Scotch style, 
and is arranged as a rondo, ina very pleasing and _ tasteful 
manner, The same may be said of the Prince of Saxe Cobourg’s 
dance, in G major, common time, and we recommend both 
pieces, as dances and rondos, to all those whose tastes incline 
more to “ the fantastic toe,” than to the chorusses and fugues of 
HANDEL and SEBASTIAN BACH. 


> i ee 


EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR MAY, 1816. 








ROYAL NUPTIALS. 


THE marriage of Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg to the 
presumptive heiress of the British crown, was celebrated on 
Thursday, May 2d. This compact is entered into under cir- 
cumstances more favourable than usual; the royal personages 
have had frequent interviews, and if not much opportunity of 
knowing each other’s character, they at least know that their 
persons and manners are not disagreeable, and may have con- 
ceived something like regard, if not love, for each other; and 
therefore there is as much reasonable hope, as there ever can 
be in such marriages, that this will be a happy one. The pre- 
cautions that were taken to render it so, and to allow the 
princess an electing voice in the choice of her husband, were 
founded in prudence; and are measures, the propricty and ne- 
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cessity of which have doubtless been suggested to the Prince 
Regent, her father, by the unhappy consequences of his mar- 
riage with the princess, her mother. 

Early in the morning the streets in the vicinity of the royal 
residences, the line from Charing Cross to Carlton-house, and 
thence along the Mall, in St. James’s Park, to the Queen’s 
palace, were crowded to excess. Ll'rom ten in the morning til 
five in the afternoon, the Prince of Cobourg frequently appeared 
in the most unassuming manner, at the balcony of his residence, 
in the Stable-yard, opposite Clarence-house, to gratify the cu- 
riosity of the people, who loudly expressed their satisfaction at 
his condescension; joy pervaded the breasts of every class ; 
and the greatest harmony prevailed throughout the day. ‘To 
record all that passed on this memorable occasion, does not 
come within our province ; we shall therefore confine ourselves 
to the ceremony, and such particulars as may now be interest- 
ing, and hereafter serve as a pleasing reference. 

The queen and royal family, their highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Orleans, and the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, were 
introduced to the Prince Regent on their arrival at Cazlton- 
house, in his royal highness’s private closet. The royal servants, 
&c. lined the apartments from the grand crimson saloon, des- 
tined for the celebration of the marriage-service. This saloon 
had been fitted up for the occasion with an elegant temporary 
altar, covered with crimson velvet. ‘The crimson velvet 
cushions, and the splendidly bound prayer-books, &c. were 
brought from the chapel royal, St. James’s ; the massive candle- 
sticks, and other church plate, from the military chapel at 
Whitehall. The serjeant of the chapel royal attended in his 
office of verger. The Prince Regent and all the royal fa- 
mily, with all his particular attendants, entered the three grand 
rooms next to the throne room. Her majesty, with the female 
branches of the royal family, and their attendants, were con- 
ducted to the west anti-room. Among the attendants were 
Lady John Murray and Lady Emily Murray. The cabinet 
ministers, the foreign ambassadors and envoys, and their ladies 
also, attended by particular invitation, and proceeded to the 
grand crimson room. When the queen left the apartment, her 
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majesty’s attendants were conducted through the great hall. 
The Prince of Saxe Cobourg and the Princess Charlotte re- 
mained in the closet till after the procession had advanced 
through the suite of apartments towards the altar, which was 
attended by the lords of the privy-council. 

The altar for the celebration of the ceremony was placed near 
one of the fire-places in the crimson state-room. When every 
thing was ready, the lord-chamberlain gave notice to Prince 
Leopold, who ‘ook his station in front of the altar. The 
lord-chamberlain then gave notice to the Princess Charlotte, 
who was led to the altar by the Duke of Clarence. The Prince 
Regent took his place by the side of the illustrious pair. Be- 
hind the royal dukes stood the Lord-Chancellor, Lords Castle- 
reagh, Sidmouth, and Melville, the Earls of Westmoreland, 
Harrowby, Mulgrave, and Bathurst, Mr. Vansittart, Mr. 
Bathurst, and Mr. Pole, the cabinet ministers. On the other 
side of the altar was the queen, for whom a chair of state was 
placed. On herright hand were the Princesses Augusta, Eliza- 
beth, and Mary, the Duchess of York, and her Royal Highness 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester. Behind her majesty were 
her lord and vice chamberlains, and the ladies of the house- 
hold. On the left of the altar stood the Royal Dukes of York, 
Clarence, and Kent (the Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex, 
and his Highness the Duke of Gloucester, were not present). 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was close to the altar, and be- 
hind him the Archbishop of York. The Bishop of London 
was on the right of the altar, the Bishop of Exeter, as clerk of 
the closet, and the Bishop of Salisbury, the preceptor of the 
Princess Charlotte. 

The Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the foreign ambassa- 
dors, and the great officers of the houschold, stood in front of 
the altar at some distance. 

Two crimson velvet stools were placed in front of the altar, 
which was covered with crimson velvet. There was some an- 
cient regal communion-plate on the altar, with two superb 
candlesticks, six feet high. 

The illustrious personages had all taken their stations by a 

little after nine o’clock in the evening, when the service began. 
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The ceremony was performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by the Bishop of London. It concluded at half-past 
nine, when the happy event was announced to the public by 
the park and tower guns. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte advanced to the 
altar with steadiness, and went through the ceremony, giving 
the responses with great clearness, so as to be heard distinctly 
by every person present. The Prince Leopold was not heard 
so distinctly. He exhibited rather more than common difli- 
dence. 

As soon as the ceremony was concluded, the Princess Char- 
lotte embraced her father, and went up to the queen, whose 
hand she kissed with great respect. She also kissed the prin- 
cesses her aunts, particularly distinguishing the Princess Mary. 
She then shook hands with her uncles, and retired arm in arm 
with the prince her husband. 

The Prince of Saxe Cobourg’s person rather exceeds six fect 
in height; his face is intelligent, his manners unaffected, his 
dress plain. He wore a full British uniform, decorated with 
the insignia of the new Hanoverian order of the Guelphs, and 
other emblems of knighthood of Saxony, and of Austria, Russia, 
and the allied sovereigns. His sword was most magnificent ; 
the hilt ornamented with diamonds, and studded with various 
gems. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WEDDING-DRESS, MADE ON THE 
OCCASION, FOR THE ROYAL BRIDE. 


The wedding-dress was a slip of white and silver atlas, wor 
under a dress of transparent silk net, elegantly embroidered in 
silver lama, with a border to correspond, tastefully worked in 
bunches of flowers, forming festoons round the bottom; the 
sleeves and neck trimmed with a most rich suit of Brussels 
pointlace. ‘The mantua was two yards and a half long, made of 
rich silver and white atlas, trimmed the same as the dress, to 
correspond. After the ceremony, her royal higness put on 
a dress of very rich white silk, trimmed with broad satin trim- 
ming at the bottom, at the top of which were two rows of 
broad Brussels point lace. ‘The slecves of this dress were short 
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and full, intermixed with point lace, the neck trimmed with 
point to match. The pelisse which the royal bride put on when 
her royal highness left Carlton-house for Oatlands, was of rich 
white satin, lined with sarsnet, and trimmed all round with 
broad ermine. 

The speeches of Sir Robert Wilson and Mr. Bruce, at their 
late trial, were admired for their spirit and eloquence, and heard 
with applause. 

~The French state trials are continued ; Generals Chambronne 
and Drouot (who are in custody), as subjects of Buonaparte, 
have been acquitted ; while General Bertrand, (who is now in 
St. Helena, and never recognised Louis,) for the same offence, 
has been condemned, and executed in effigy. Wiat is all this 
but mere mockery? It is strange that our newspapers should 
treat the subject seriously ; since it is obvious that not only 
the French people, but the French tribunals and juries are dis- 
affected to the prevailing government, and attached to the Na- 
poleon dynasty. 

The most important intelligence from Paris is the prorogation 
of the chambers of peers and deputies to the Ist of October 
next. The measure was unexpected, and adopted to prevent 
a collision between the deputies and the peers; the former 
having passed the projet of a law for making a respectable pro- 
vision for the clergy, which contained an article, objected to 
by the king, entirely changing the nature of the law upon the 
extinction of annuities and ecclesiastical pensions. 

The last mails from the continent state, that reports prevailed 
in France, that a new revolution was likely to break out. 

Sir Robert Wilson’s spirited defence, which we have not 
room to insert, completely exculpates himself and friends; they 
had no wish to interfere in the government of France; they 
were in a situation of difficulty; after Lavalette’s escape.from 

prison (in which they had no share), his life was placed at their 
disposal, and had they acted otherwise than they did, they 
would not only have brought disgrace upon themselves, but have 
rendered the name of an Englishman odious to the French na- 
tion. It is surprising that the French court, knowing their 
motives, as they must haye done, did not acquit them on these 
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grounds alone. Notwithstanding the formai censure of the 
commander-in-chief, which is merely to shew that this country 
has no desire to intermeddle with the affairs of France, we be- 
lieve these gentlemen will rank very high in the opinion of their 
brother officers, and the most respectable part of the commu- 
nity in their own country. 

The state of our own country presents a cheerless prospect, 
and demands our exclusive attention; all accounts concur in 
the general distress which every where prevails; but more par- 
ticularly among the middling and labouring classes: the agri- 
culturist, the manufacturer, and the tradesman, are subsisting, 
not upon their profits, but upon their main stock, and thus 
gradually dwindling to a state of pauperage; while many of 
their dependants are in want of employ, and obliged to throw 
themselves and families upon the parish. This is the conse- 
quence of the late ruinous and destructive war; which has 
operated in various ways so powerfully upon the industry 
and resources of the community, as to reduce to poverty and 
a state of dependance a large body of men, whose industry 
and general habits of frugality ought to have been a sufficient 
safeguard and protection from the loss of their lawful gains. 
This state of affairs is a reflection upon the government for its 
improvidence, want of foresight, and exorbitant, wasteful, and 
oppressive expenditure of the wealth and industry of its most 
deserving subjects ; those who have been its prop and support ; 
and some assistance should be rendered them. 

To relieve these distresses, Mr. Rose has introduced a bill 
to parliament, for putting saving banks under the protection of 
the laws. The effect of these banks is twofold ;—a secure 
place of deposit, and the accumulation of such deposits by the 
application from time to time of compound interest. ‘This will 
be useful to those who can spare something from their daily 
earnings; but no compensation to those who have lost a pro- 
perty accumulated by the industry of years, through the oper- 
ation of the destructive war-taxes. 

The queen held a drawing-room on Thursday, the 16th May, 
for receiving the congratulations of the nobility and gentry on 
the marriage of the Princess Charlotte with the Prince Leo- 
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pold; and the court was more numcrously and splendidly at- 
tended, than on any occasion since the king’s recovery. It is 
said, that between two and three thousand persons were present. 


et 


THE DRAMA. 





DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Jubilee. This being the second centenary since the death of 
the immortal bard, Shakspeare (in whose superiority nations 
concur, and at whose name an Englishman’s heart throbs with 
exultation), the Jubilee Ode and Pageant, as given by Garrick 
at Stratford, was revived for this night, in commemoration of 
the memorable day. The Ode was delivered by Mr. Pope, with 
great force. The Pageant, supported by the whole of the com- 
pany, had a pleasing and novel effect. 

Bertram; or, The Castle of St. Aldobrand. The appearance 
of a new tragedy has become so great a wonder with- the 
town, that a successful one may really be reckoned a me- 
tropolitan phenomenon that can scarcely be expected to 
occur once in an age; for since Douglas, no tragedy has 
claimed any pretension to lasting approbation (with the excep- 
tion of Remorse, which, if not faultiess, was yet a very me- 
ritorious production), till the appearance of the one now before 
us. Its author, the Rev. Mr. Maturin, is an Irish curate ;-and, as 
we are informed, had no other stimulus than poverty for writing 
it. Be this as it may, he certainly excells most of the dramatists 
of the day. Its fine bursts of imagination, and truly poetic lan- 
guage, rank it among our greatest tragedies. We are sorry our 
limits preclude us from doing it more justice. Bertram is a 
character so full of those transitions of passion in which Mr. 


Kean’s excellence consists, that we really pronounce it as one 


of his most successful efforts. Miss Sommerville, who made 


her first appearanee as Imogen, is a very fascinating young 
Jady, and a most penetrating actress. She far outvies all her 
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contemporaries in this house, in the tone and expression of 
tragedy. R. 





COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Jubilee. This house, in commemoration of the days of Eng- 
land’s great dramatic bard, performed Garrick’s Stratford Ju- 
bilee and Pageant ; which was produced in a style of grandeur 
that refleeted infinite credit on the managers. The whole 
company was employed, even to Mr. Kemble as Cardinal Wol- 
sey, and Miss O‘Neill as the Tragic Muse. 

Jealous Wife. Comedy as well as tragedy seems to revive 
with Miss O‘Neill; but for whom, exhilerating comedy, at 
this house, would only be seen stuck as a statue at the corner 
of the building. We wonder these figures have never been 
taken down, and replaced by melo-drame and pantomime. 
But we anticipate’ the pleasing idea, that the time is not far 
distant, when these innovations, and more particularly Ma- 
dame Sacchi, will be. hurled from this classic theatre. Miss 
O‘Neill’s performance of Lady Teazle filled us with astonish- 
ment; but ather Mrs, Oakley, we were struck with wonder. 
Her enchanting figure could not fail to awe persons of a gayer 
disposition than Mr. Oakley: her suspicions and irritable tem- 
per were deeply pourtrayed, and her fainting fits were managed 
with a skill that gave them more the appearance of tragedy 
than comedy ; the last scene, where she discovers the folly of 
her suspicions, was so easy and unaffected, that any husband 
must have forgiven her. The other characters were most ably 


sustained. R. 








Mr. Kean’s Richard the Third. Mr. Kean has been received 
with so much applause in Richard the Third, that it may ap- 
pear like présumption to doubt whether this applause has not 
exceeded its due limits. Mr. Kean’s general delivery and man- 
ner are natural, pleasing, and prepossessing ; but his utterance 
is too rapid, and he has the fault of frequently running sen- 
tences together which are distinct in sense; that is, he fre- 
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quently uses the rising, instead of the falling, inflexion at the 
end of a period ; and he recites his soliloquies in a monotonous, 
though not in an unpleasing tone of voice, which, to a good 
ear, somewhat resembles the monotony of recitative in music ; 
and is as widely different from the true modulation that the 
verse requires, as the style of a recitative is from that of an 
air. It can hardly be supposed that the deep thought and re- 
flection in these speeches could follow, and be repeated in quick 
succession, without deliberation of mind and manner, and 
producing a corresponding intonation of voice. However 
quick the succession of a man’s ideas, thoughts so grand and 
sublime as these sometimes are, and expressed so finely, can- 
not naturally be expected to flow from the lips, in quick suc- 
cession, with few, or no pauses; and, though in many parts 
the sense be disjointed and unconnected, be begun and ended 
with the same inflexions of voice as if the whole were but one 
sentence, or period. Yet this is done with every passage of any 
length ; which destroys the beauty and effect of the verse, is 
distinct from good declamation, and must be different from 
what the poet intended. It is true the attention of the unthink- 
ing part of the audience is not much diverted from the business, 
or main action, of the scene; but those whom it should be his 
aim to please must be disappointed. Still there is much to ad- 
mire in Mr. Kean; he has all the ambition and sternness of 
the character; he has great animation, and excells in the busy 
scenes, where his rapid pronunciation produces its proper ef- 
fect. What we would contend is—that, till he has so far im- 
proved himself as to be as good in his declamation as he is in 
his action, he cannot be considered a great performer; nor can 
he deserve all the indiscriminate praise now bestowed on him. 
Mr. Pope’s Henry was quite out of nature; distorted, forced, 
and unnatural ; in the excess of his grief, his features resembled 
those of aman who had been just taking a nauseous drug. 
Many parts of Mrs. Glover’s queen were well performed; in 
the parting scene, she affected the audience much; but we 
should have liked her better, had she shown less of the actress, 
and given more way to the impulse of her feelings; she has 
powers for excelling, were they properly directed. (zr 
263 
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The Stranger. Miss O‘Neill’s performance of Mrs. Haller 
was admirable: her contrition was strongly marked throughout, 
and excited the liveliest sympathy in the audience; her ex- 
pression and action, her kneeling and recumbent posture, with 
downcast eyes, in avowing her guilt to the countess, in the 
third act, was natural and affecting in the extreme. Mr. 
Young, in consequence of Mr. Kemble’s being indisposed, 
performed the Stranger; but though well, he did not exert 
himself with his wonted spirit. Mr. Murray’s Tobias was 
much and deservedly applauded: characters of old men, which 
require feeling, is the precise line in which he excells. Mr. 
Barrymore never appears toso much advantage in comedy as in 
tragedy, and the character of Count Wintersen is unsuited to him. 
This play exhibits a bad moral; the penitence and life of Mrs. 
Haller are certainly a sufficient atonement for her offence, and 
deserve the pa:don she obtains; but the question is—whether, 
‘by holding up such examples, we are not breaking down the 
barriers of virtuous conduct, and giving some incitement to an 
Opposite course: an interest and sympathy are excited, not for 
an undeserving object, but for one with whose character it is 
dangerous that young females should be familiar, since it may 
become an indirect inlet to vice. On the other hand it may be 
contended that it teaches forgiveness; and this, with proper 
objects for stage representation, is commendable, if it can be 
done without making bad impressions, i a 
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ZIMMERMAN. 

THis eminent physician went from Hanover to attend Fre- 
derick the Great in his last illness, One day the king said to 
him, “ You have, I presume, sir, helped many a man into 
another world.” ‘This was rather a bitter pill for the doctor ; 
but the dose he gave the king in return was a judicious mix- 
ture of truth and flattery; “‘ Not so many as your majesty, ner 
with so much honour to myself.” 
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MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR JUNE, 1816. 
; EVENING COSTUME. 


Dress of primrose satin, richly festooned at bottom, with 
burgamot roses, and Cobourg vandyke riband trimming; Co- 
bourg ruff round the neck, which crosses in front of the bo- 
som, and continues a little way down the skirt, finished at each 
end with cords and tassels; a very short full sleeve, with a 
Princess Charlotte’s drapery over the shoulders and back; 
shoes of primrose satin; the hair curled extremely full round 
the head, fastened in the centre of the forehead with a crescent 
of diamonds, and on each side of the head bunches of burga- 
mot roses, shaded prettily over with curls. 

LADY ARCHERS’ DRESS. 

Mull muslin dress, with deep worked flounce, very full 
round the bottom, caught up on the right side witha large 
green willow bow; spencer of green satin, richly braided with 
white Cobourg braid ; cuffs of pointed Jace; and a collar falling 
over the spencer to correspond; hat of green satin, beautifully 
ornamented with white Spanish embroidery, and finished with a 
handsome plume of white feathers. 

ARCHER’S sash, of green sarsenet riband, tied round the 
waist with long bowsandends. Boots of green morocco, laced 
up with white. 

The Archery-ground is about half a mile from Cumberland- 
gate, on this side of Bays-water, in which are erected butts, for 
the four distances of 30, 60, 90, 120 yards, and targets at 100 yards. 

A lodge is erected in the ground for the accommodation of 
subscribers ; each member has a closet to deposit their bows and 
arrows, so that the inconveniency of carrying them to and 
from the ground is avoided. 

The expences of the ground is defrayed by a subscription of 
two guineas. 

Each subscriber has the use of the ground twice a week. 

The seasons commence on the 15th of April, or earlier if the 
weather is fine, and close the 15th of October. 

The dresses were inyented by Miss Pearson, No. 2, Old 
Bond-strect, 
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COSTUMES PARISIENNES,. 


THE promenade dress of the French ladies is now made 
quite close and chaste: a blue or green pelisse, trimmed with 
white fringe, a large bonnet, and the bosom and neck concealed. 
Black or green velvet spensers, and pelerines with triple col- 
lars, are also worn; a small half silk-handkerchief is tied round 
the throat. At night, in the morning, or on a journey, ladies 
wear a carrick, or wrapping coat, with six capes. The most 
prevalent colour for hats is green, bound with lilac, ornamented 
with a small bunch of lilacs. Straw hats, with white feathers, 
simply decorated with a white bow of riband, and bound with 
a straw-coloured riband ; these hats are high-crowned, and the 
brims partially turned up. White, and different colours, are 
used for dress hats; the edges have a full quilling in large plaits, 
of either riband or blond. 

Half-dress gowns are made of fine cambric, or India muslin, 
the border tastefully embroidered round with leaves of raised 
muslin, on a ground of open work; other dresses have three 
flounces at equal distances, with a row of some similar sort of 
embroidery between each flounce. For evening dresses, white 
Merino crapes, with a cordage of green satin, made short, 
with three distinct borders of green satin riband, each four or 
five inches broad, are preferred. 

The Iris, or rainbow, scarf is fashionable, and is used as a 
turban, sash, or shawl. 

When a turban is worn, the hair is little seen, and is ar- 
ranged in bands parted from the forehead: if the turban is of 
crape, it is adorned with a row of pearls; but if made of the 
Iris scarf, the pearls are twisted round the band of hair. 
Toques, white or rose-coloured, with white plumes of feathers, are 
worn for opera head-dresses. A simple bandeau of pearls, po- 
lished steel, or black bugles, are the only head-dress of young 
females. Caps of rose, or straw-colour, ornamented with white 
blond, on the top of which is a strip of real auriculas, are seen 
at dinner-parties. T'urbans, of the silk called gros de Naples, 
if white, are trimmed with light green gauze; if pale green, 
with dark gauze. 

A three-quarters frock, of white crape, over white satin, is 
the favourite ball-dress ; the frock is ornamented with three rows 
of crape bouilloné, and fastened in long puffs by bows of satin 
riband; the waist is made very short, and confined with a white 
Persian sash, which degenerates in a bow behind with short 
ends. The hair is dressed @ la Sapho. 

The prevailing colours are green, yellow, buff, which is 
trimmed with black, or violet; Spanish snuff colour, with Po- 
mona green, and the reverse. 
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Adapted, with an Accompaniment for the Piano Fo 
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°S Celebrated Stanza on WOMAN. 
‘orte or Harp,to an Air of Pleyel’s (Op: 32) by MS PITMAN. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





ALONZO. 


Tae setting sun with burning gold 
Had clad the western sky, 

And fair Erema softly roll’d 
Its limpid waters by. 


With balmy breath the wanton breeze 
Sigh’d o*er the vernal vale, 

Disportive shook the trembling trees, 
And kiss’d their blossoms pale. 








A captive knight of high degree, “5 
In famed Segovia’s tower, 
Cried ‘* Happy breeze! would I, like thee, 
Could sport from flower to flower |! 


No more a wretched captive here 
Inglorious would I stay, 

But rush with glitt’ring lance and spear, 
To join the battle fray. 


The vaunting Spaniard yet should feel 
Alonzo’s wonted might, 

And crouch again beneath my steel, 
In valor’s struggling fight. 


For thee, Algarve, yet my sword 
Should wake its vengeful gleam, 

And proudly for thy injur’d lord 
My latest life blood stream. 
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But here, in clanking fetters bound, 
Proclaim’d a rebel too! 

By heav’n! methinks each angry wound 
Bleeds at the thought anew !” 


As thus in dark disdainful mood 
He watch’d the close of day, ! | 
And saw on river, tower, and wood, 
The sun’s departing ray ,— 


Night’s shadows slowly gather’d round, 
While pensive, cold, and pale, | 
The moonbeam kiss’d the dewy ground, 
And sadly sigh’d the gale. 


Sudden was heard thro’ court and yard, 
The noise of tramping steed, 

And loud the massy bolts unbarr’d— 
** Oh fly with instant speed !”’ 


Quick they unclasp’d the galling chains, 
The captive knight is free: 

They quit the castle, scour the plains, 
And reach the roaring sea, 


There, anchor'd in a lonely bay, 
A bark roll’d on the sea— 

** Speak, speak, my friend! oh speak I pray, 
And tell who sets me free.”’ 





*¢ Forbear the thought—I may not breathe { 
That all-mysterious name ! f 

But fly thee hence—the hero’s wreath 

Be thine, and deathless fame !”’ 













** Now, by mine honour, till I know 
By whom this aid is giv’n, 

From hence I must not, will not go, 

So hear, and help me, heav’n!”’ 








** Then list! a lady sets thee free; 
But spare that lady’s name, 

Nor give to her who rescues thee 

A load of guilt and shame, 
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It matters not to tell thee now 
Her equal power and will— 

Enough that heav’n has heard my vow 

To waitand tend thee still. 






That pleasing task at length is mine, 
Nor spurn my help I pray ; 

| But quit these bloody foes of thine— 

| Already dawns the day !”’ 





| The boat was near—the rower strain’d 

r With sinewy arms the oar ; 

But ere the sandy beach he gain’d, 
Fierce horsemen lin’d the shore. 


** Return, proud rebel-slave, return, 
Return thou traitor too !”’ 

Alonzo felt his hot blood burn, 
And quick his bright sword drew. 


But round his neck in anguish clung 
The page—the heaving breast, 

The voice, the locks dishevell’d hung, 
Her softer sex confess’d, 





*¢ They shall not touch thy gallant heart, 
Or only reach thro’ mine ; | 

In life, in death, we will uot part, 
For I am only thine, 


~~ 


{ Farewell, farewell ! the ruffian steel 

f Has pierced my bosom thro’, 

But ah! the only death I feel 
Is parting, love! from you. 





Deride me not, nor brand with scorn, 
When I am laid in earth, 

Nor think me one inglorious born, 
For royal was my birth, 


The daughter I of scepter’d king, 
The Spanish monarch’s child, 
But fled the court on eager wing, 

By love for thee beguil’d.” 
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“* Stay, wond’rous saint! a moment stay ; 
My soul is bursting free, 
And oh! if death such love repay, 
’Tis bliss to die with thee!”’ 


Commingling in a purple stream | 
Together flow’d their blood, 

While dewy morning’s first wan beam, 
Glane’d on the heaving flood. 


Thule, 1815. ORA, 


— <a ee 


THE ADMIRED BALLAD, 
Sung by Miss Stephens and Miss Carew, in Guy Mannering. 


WRITTEN BY D. TERRY, ESQ. COMPOSED BY MR. WHITAKER. 


On! slumber my darling, thy sire is a knight, 

Thy mother a lady so lovely and bright ! 

The hills and the dales from the tow’rs which I see, 

They all shall belong, my dear infant, to thee! 

Oh! rest thee, babe, rest thee, babe, sleep on till day, 
Oh! rest thee, babe, rest thee, babe, sleep while you may. 





Oh! rest thee, my darling, the time it shall come, 

When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and drum, 

Then rest thee, my darling, Oh! sleep while you may, 

For war comes with manhood, as light comes with day. 
Oh! rest thee, &c. 


(Miss Carew.) 


Oh! hark thee, young Henry, thy sire is a knight, 
Thy mother a lady se lovely and bright! 

The hills and the dales from yon tow’rs which I see, 
They all shall belong, my young Henry, to thee! 
Oh! rest thee, &c. 
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SONNET. 


Waat soul to whom that privilege was giv’n 

To svar on seraph wings to realms of bliss 
In visionary trance—to foretaste heav’n 

And worlds above—yet wake again in this ! 
But fain would shun its noisome wild turmoil, 

Its anxious doubts, solicitude and pain? 
From rude inquietude and busy toil 

Again would wish to wander free ?—but vain ! 
That hope, alas! is here denied to plead 

For suffering mortal ; recollection brings 
Each present ill ; and faster still recede 

The joyous phantasies on viewless wings 
To heav’n again ;—yet oft regretful tear 
Spurns the dull bonds that still confine it here. 


July, 1815. 


<-> te 
SONNET. 


Waxe thee, my tyre, for hark! along the breeze 


Soft swell yon strains responsive to thy wees ; 


And still they breathe the dying plaint of peace, 


That lulls the trembling bosom to repose. 


And ah! their dulcet music as it flows 


Claims the just meed—it may not claim in vain— 


Yes, gentle minstrel! still the friendship glows 


That beam’d so fair in Fancy’s mystic fane. 


Then be it so—and long that friendship beam— 


Glancing on life’s dark path its gentle ray— 


When past the fair illusion of the dream! 


And thus the timid Muse may yet betray 


To thee the mazy windings of the cell 
Where she hath lov’d so long to sweep her airy shcil, 


May, 1816, 


VOL. 


IlI.—H. 8. 2 


J. M. B. 
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A WELCOME TO SPRING 
After a long Winter. 











BY J. M. LACEY. 





Aut hail to the snow-drop, first peeping from earth, 
And hail to the bud that first swells on the bough ; 

In this bosom they give soft emotions their birth, 
Chill’d by bitter misfortune, and winter, till now. 


Long, long o’er the hill and the plain had been driv’n, 
The loud-howling blast, and the snow’s fleecy form ; 
Sad nature, dejected, look’d mournfal to heav’n, 
Her eyes dimm’d with drops from the pitiless storm, 


Long the off’spring of mis’ry had droop’d in despair, 
Deep sorrow their portion, while pining in want ; 

But the soft smile of spring smooths the rough brow of care, 
And they look for the bounties that summer shall grant, 


Like magic, thy beauties, oh! Spring! are put forth ; 
As the work of a moment they burst on our view ; 
No longer'the tempest comes rude from the north, 
But the flow’r hails the sun-beam thro’ morning’s soft dew. 





The orchard is rob’d in a blossomy dress, 

Where each bloom seems the promise of Autumn’s fair fruit ; 
The lark secks that heav’n which sent Spring to bless ; 

Not a bird that can twit is now cheerless or mute, 








From gloom and despair all at once is delight ; 
Each hill and each valley with loveliness glows ; 

Yet, though winter is fled, we remember his might, 
And doubly enjoy all our present repose. 


Let us bend to the earth, let us humbly adore 
The Omniscient, whose mandate the seasons obey ; 
At whose glance sullen Winter disturbs us no mope, 
But Spring pours around all the pleasures of May. 








In his own gracious time Summer’s heat he will send, 
And bless us with fruits, and with harvest again, 

Those stores sent for man, that, when Autumn shall end, 
He may not in Winter have cause to complain ! 
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ANSWER TO THE RIDDLE.* 
IF a lover is fickle, let ladies beware, 
And look at the bait, ere they’re caught in the snare ; 
But the lover ne’er blame, while the Fasuton’s to cheat, 
To try on new airs, and practice deceit: 
If the wind is so changeable, no one can know, 
The very next moment from whence it will blow ; 
I'll defy any maid to tell me, sincere, 
What Fasuron will next in the circles appear :— 
When innocence reign’d in the garden of old, 
Then Fasnion was cast in nature’s pure mould, 
But when purity fled, the Fasmion, of course, 
Was alter’d, (how far we can’t tell) for the worse ; 
Since then we’ve beheld our delles and our beaux 
Trip from London to Paris to shew their new clothes ; 
But when they reach’d there this head-dress was wrong, 
This body too high, that waist far too long : 
And the colour! the colour !—* this manteau is blue, 
O pink, madam! pink, is the Fasnron ’tis true.” 
My lady’s equipp’d, quite Paris all over, 
And with John Bull her husband transported to Dover : 
From Dover to London, and makes her display 
At Miss Vary’s ball the very next day: 
This vandyke’s admired, these flounces are fine, 
The hair @ la mode, and the slippers divine. 
Thus the young bow to Fasnton, the old are her power, 
The poor must confess her, the rich must adore ; 
Like Fortune her sister, she’s never at ease, 
But always devising some new plan to please. 
She’s no older now than she was at her birth, 
And she scarce ever lives a month upon earth, 
But changes her form (tho’ Ovid don’t say) 
And sometimes assumes three new shapes in a day. 
Some e’en go so far as to say she'll appear, 
In the same dishabille that our first parents were ; 
Still it’s a question with me, if our young ones can hold, 
Unadorn’d, and unclad, in this region of cold, 
O! then Fasnion, forbear, nor the ladies alarm, 
Or change your intentions, and let them be warm ; 
Then each one shall own even Fasuton’s of use, 
And only condemnable in the abuse. LORENZO. 
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© Vide p. 300 in the present vol. 
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TO CHLOE. 


Caxtoe! thou hast every grace 
To captivate the mind ; 

A lovely form—with pleasing face, 
A soul sincere as kind ! 


How blest the youth whom fate’s decree 
Has guided to thine arms, 

And doubly so to share in thee 
Those more than envied charms ! 


HATT. 














NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Correspondents and Readers will find themselves generally 
addressed in the Preface to the volume just completed at the end 
of this Number. 

The Contributions of W. F. S. and Mr, Hatt’s Stanzas and Satire 
shall meet with due attention. 

Raymonp’s Child of a,Tar, and the Poem to which he alludes, are 
unfit for publication. 

An Anoymous Letter, Pertinax Partial to the Gossiper, To the 
Editor, A Taste for Independence, Reflections on Dramatic Writ- 
ing, and a variety of other favours, in prose and verse, are post- 
poned to make room for the additional matter contained in the 
Jast Number of each volume; but these shall appear in succeeding 
Numbers, as the regular supply and continuation of subjects will 
admit. 

It is with the most unfeigned pleasure we inform the SUB- 
SCRIBERS TO MISS CAMPBELL’S POEMS, (known to them by 
the assumed name of ORA), that a sufficient number of names have 
at length, through the kind exertions and assistance of one gentle- 
man, been obtained to defray the expences of printing, &c. and 
that we expect the work will be sent to press, with additional 
Poems, in the course of two months, and ready for delivery before 
the close of the present year. While we say this, we would not 
have our friends relax in their endeavours; for, to render the Sub- 
scription serviceable to the distressed and amiable MISS CAMP- 
BELL, we must depend upon our after-sale, and an increase in the 
number sold, or to be sold. 

We are sorry to disappoint our Readers in any part of our work, 
‘even for a single Number; but when we inform them that we have 

just received a Letter from Mr. H. Finn, in which he states that he 
has been prevented from sending us the usual supply of his interest- 
ing Narrative of The Child of the Battle, by his professional duties, 
and that we may depend upon it in time for our next Number; we 
trust this explanation will be deemed a sufficient excuse. 
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